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Mr. Blunt's volume, while it draws much from legal sources, and 
places within the reach of the studious man of business much 
that has hitherto been accessible chiefly through the medium of 
lawyers, makes no vulgar assumption, like that to which we have 
referred. Its title does not cover all its merit. Its simple pro- 
fession is, that it contains " information useful to merchants, 
owners, and masters of ships." In the modesty of this profession, 
we find additional ground for confidence in the work, besides 
that derived from an examination of its contents. 



12. — Baccalaureate Address, delivered at the Annual Commence- 
ment of Lagrange College, June 8, 1837. By Robert 
Paine, A. M., President of the College. Nashville, 
Tennessee. 8vo. pp. 19. 

The author of this address is plainly a western man. His 
discourse abounds in strong feeling and generous views. His 
style is copious and figurative, with here and there a dash of pe- 
culiarly western rhetoric. His metaphors are not always correct, 
and his climaxes do not always ascend. He runs into long sen- 
tences, without always seeing his way clear out of them. Like 
most discourses on education, this deals largely in truisms ; but 
its especial object is to consider the peculiar condition of the 
South-Western section of the Union, in relation to education, 
its deficiencies, and the proper way to remedy them. We are 
bound to acknowledge, that President Paine treats this subject 
with becoming freedom and boldness. The spirit of the West 
he is not afraid to rebuke, when it runs to excess. The guilty 
indulgence, which parents too often show towards their children ; 
the false sentiments of honor, with which they inspire them ; the 
loose and dangerous habits they allow them to form ; and the 
pernicious or deadly consequences that follow in an academic or 
subsequent career, the President describes vividly and plainly, 
condemning conscientiously, and earnestly urging a reform. 
His advice to parents is dictated by sound sense, and a clear per- 
ception of duty ; and his admonitions, addressed to them on 
many minor points of conduct towards their sons at college, are 
applicable to other parents, as well as the South- Western. We 
like his remarks on the necessity of better schools, and a more 
liberal patronage of colleges, whose claims upon the respect 
and attention of the public the President urges manfully and 
forcibly. 

But while we like the tone and spirit of President Paine's dis- 
course, there are some blemishes in his language, which must not 
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pass unnoticed. Why will the President of a College use such 
an expression, as " Colleges and Universities are being thrown 
up " ? Are being is an outrage upon English idiom, " to be de- 
tested, abhorred, execrated, and given over to six thousand " 
penny-paper editors ; and " thrown up " is hardly dignified lan- 
guage for the establishment of a College. " She shall wring out 
her days," &c. sounds rather too much like an operation at the 
washing-tub. We were surprised, also, to find the President of a 
College using the vulgarism to learn, in the sense of to teach, 
four times in less than two pages. At the conclusion, the com- 
mon-place personification of the vessel of state, is carried out in 
a style altogether more grandiloquent than tasteful. 



13. — An Examination of Phrenology ,■ in Two Lectures, deliv- 
ered to the Students of the Columbian College, District 
of Columbia, February, 1837. By Thomas Sewall, 
M. D., Professor of Anatomy and Physiology. Washing- 
ton. 1837. 8vo. pp. 70. 

The first of these lectures is occupied with a description of 
Phrenology. After a concise history of several attempts of the 
ancients to assign the several faculties of the mind to different 
portions of the brain, it gives a short account of Dr. Gall's dis- 
coveries, and an outline of the several organs of the brain, as 
now established by Phrenologists, accompanied by an explanation 
of the leading doctrines, and the principles upon which they rest. 
This is accompanied by a lithographic sketch, representing the 
organs in the usual manner. The descriptions, though necessa- 
rily brief, are clear and intelligible, and, so far as we can per- 
ceive, fair and impartial. No indication appears in this lecture 
that the author has any other object in view, than to teach phre- 
nology to his class, as it would be taught by a confident believer 
in its doctrines. 

In the second lecture, he enters upon an examination of the 
claims of phrenology. He rests his examination chiefly upon the 
inquiry, " How far the science is reconcilable with the anatom- 
ical structure and organization of the brain, the cranium, and 
other parts concerned." This course he adopts, because he re- 
gards the anatomy of the parts concerned, as the proper and only 
standard by which to ascertain its truth, and because the meta- 
physical arguments have so often been evaded, that the public 
mind has not been enlightened by the usual methods of investi- 
gation. The versatility of phrenology in escaping from seeming 



